my work and much more peculiar to me than the getting
of them, It would do your hearts good to hear how prettily
little George can read already the Psalter; they are
all fine children, God bless 'em, and so like me in their
understandings. . . .

" My Lords and Gentlemen, I would have you believe
of me as you always found me; and I do solemnly profess
that, whatever you give me, it shall be managed with the
same thrift, trust, conduct and prudence and sincerity that
I have ever practised since my happy restoration/'

Everyone enjoyed it; Charles himself laughed rather
more loudly than most men, but Parliament soon passed
from pleasantry to encroachments on the royal prerogative.
They presumed to offer suggestions as to how the country
should be governed* They wanted the King to persecute
Catholics and they wanted him to make war on France,
They wasted months in trying to force him to give them a
voice in such questions, but they spent even more time in
an acrimonious but trifling quarrel between Lords and
Commons over the extent of a peer's privileges and im-
munities. Charles finally wearied of this talk and the pros*
pect of worse disputes if they ever finished this one. He
prorogued his loyal advisers for fifteen months, the longest
recess he had yet given them,

With that nuisance abated, he returned to his old policy
of friendship with France. Louis had been appeased by
promise of a free hand against the Dutch so long as they
were not completely deprived of their independence.
Charles did not share the nation's sudden enthusiasm for
these people. He had learned that his nephew, the Prince
of Orange* had been intriguing with the popular party in
England for support in the wars* The young man's doings
were rather obscure, but his motives were obvious, He was